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“ Researches towards establishing a Theory of the Dispersion of 
Light.” By the Rev. Baden Powell, M.A., F.R.S., Savilian Pro¬ 
fessor of Geometry in the University of Oxford. 

The author here prosecutes the inquiry on the dispersion of light 
which was the subject of his former papers published in the Philo¬ 
sophical Transactions for 1835 and 1835, extending it to media of 
higher dispersive powers, which afford a severer test of the accuracy 
of M. Cauchy’s theory. He explains his methods of calcula¬ 
tion and the formulae on which his computations are founded, and 
which are different from those employed in his former investigations: 
and then states the results in a tabular form. On the whole he con¬ 
cludes that the formula, as already deduced from the undulatory 
theory, applies sufficiently well to the case of media whose disper¬ 
sion is as high as that of oil of anise-seed: or below it, such as 
nitric, muriatic, and sulphuric acids, and the essential oils of angelica, 
cinnamon, and sassafras, balsam of Peru, and kreosote. It also re¬ 
presents, with a certain general approximation to the truth, the in¬ 
dices of some more highly dispersive bodies. The author therefore 
considers it as extremely probable that the essential principle of 
the theory has some real foundation in nature. From the regularity 
which he finds in the deviation of observation from theory, he thinks 
it likely that the formula only requires to receive some further de- 
velopement, or extension, in order to make it apply accurately to 
the higher cases, while it shall still include the simpler form which 
so well accords with the lower. 

4< A few remarks*on the Helm Wind.” By the Rev. William Wal¬ 
ton, of Allenheads, near Hexham. Communicated by P. M. Roget, 
M.D., Sec. R.S. 

On the western declivity of a range of mountains, extending from 
Brampton, in Cumberland, to Brough, in Westmoreland, a distance 
of 40 miles, a remarkably violent wind occasionally prevails, blow¬ 
ing with tremendous violence down the western slope of the moun¬ 
tain, extending two or three miles over the plain at the base, often 
overturning horses with . carriages, and producing much damage, 
especially during the period when ripe corn is standing. It is ac¬ 
companied by a loud noise, like the roaring of distant thunder: and 
is carefully avoided by travellers in that district, as being fraught 
with considerable danger. It is termed the helm 'wind ,; and its 
presence is indicated by a belt of clouds, denominated the helm bar> 
which rests in front of the mountain, three or four miles west of irs 
summit, and apparently at an equal elevation, remaining immove¬ 
able during twenty-four or even thirty-six hours, and collecting or 
attracting to itself all the light clouds which approach it. As long as 
this bar continues unbroken, the wind blows with unceasing fury, not 
in gusts, like other storms, but with continued pressure. This wind 
extends only as far as the spot where the bar is vertical, or imme¬ 
diately over head; while at the distance of a mile farther west, as 
well as to the east of the summit of the mountain, it is not unfre- 
quently almost a perfect calm. The author details the particulars 
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of an expedition which he made with a view to investigate the cir¬ 
cumstances of this remarkable meteorological phenomenon, and 
proposes a theory for its explanation. 

u A Meteorological Journal kept at Allenheads, 1400 feet above 
the level of the Sea, from the 1st of May to the 1st of November, 
1836,” By the Rev. William Walton. Communicated by P. M. Ro- 
get, M.D., Sec. R.S. 


January 26, 1837. 

FRANCIS BAILY, Esq., V.P. and Treasurer, in the Chair. 

A paper was read, “ On the Structure of the Brain in Marsupial 
Animals.” By Richard Owen, Esq., F.R.S., Hunterian Professor of 
Anatomy to the Royal College of Surgeons. 

The author describes a remarkable modification in the commis¬ 
sural apparatus, apparently provided with a view to establish com¬ 
munications between the cerebral hemispheres, which he has ob¬ 
served in the brains of marsupial animals, and which has hitherto 
been regarded as constituting the essential difference between the 
brains of oviparous and mammiferous vertebrata, but which he con¬ 
siders as indicating a certain relation between the greater perfection 
of that organ, resulting from the superior magnitude of the great 
commissure, or corpus callosum, and the placental mode of deve- 
lopement in the true mammalia. In a former paper he adduced evi¬ 
dence tending to show that both a small developement of the cere¬ 
bral organ, and an inferiority of intelligence are the circumstances 
in the habits and structure of this singular tribe of animals most con¬ 
stantly associated with the peculiarities of their generative economy; 
and the repeated dissections he has since made, an account of which 
is given in the present paper, have afforded him the most satisfactory 
confirmation of this coincidence, between a brief intra-uterine ex¬ 
istence, together with the absence of a placental connexion between 
the mother and the foetus, and an inferior degree of cerebral de¬ 
velopement. Thus, on comparing the structure of the brain in the 
Beaver and in the Wombat, he finds that the corpus callosum, or 
great commissure which unites the supraventri- cular masses of the 
hemispheres in the former, as well as in all other placentally deve¬ 
loped mammalia, and which exists in addition to the fornix, or 
hippocampal commissure, is wholly absent in the latter animal: 
and that a similar deficiency exists in the brain of the Great and 
Bush Kangaroos, of the Vulpine Phalanger, of the Ursine and 
Mange's Dasyurus, and of the Virginian Opossum whence he 
infers that it is probably the characteristic feature pf the structure 
of the marsupial division of mammalia. In this modification of the 
commissural apparatus, the Marsupiata present a structure of brain 
which is intermediate between that of the Placental Mammalia and 
Birds ; and hence the Marsupiata, together with the Monotremata, 
may be regarded as constit uting a distinct and peculiar group in the 
former of these classes, although they include forms, which typify 
the different orders of the ordinary Mammalia. 



